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The noble change which he has so elaborately purposed is an
unconscionable trick. Every time he invites us to weigh his
follies with the purpose, he displays a revolting alacrity in
sinking from our esteem. His grace is clearly saying that against
which our flesh rebels. Retrospectively, even his follies lose
something of their savour. To secure a charge of foot for Fal-
staff, for whom, afoot, "eight yards of uneven ground is three
score and ten miles/5 is a rollicking but a heartless joke, without
the zest which was in die hiding of his horse when the job in
hand was the highway robbery. It is easy for Hal ou a plea that
he is of all the humours that have showed themselves humours
since the old days of goodman Ad;un? to demonstrate in act that
the drawer is a fellow of fewer words than a parrot. But when
triumph is so easily secured, onlookers may remember that the
victim is yet the son of a woman, and that, as "his industry is
upstairs and down-stain/* Hal is heartlessly endangering the
poor drawer '$ means of subsistence. One prefers to cling to the
figure which Vernon saw, the prince who acted with a
restrained dignity

which became him like a prince indeed;
He made a blushing citul of himself;
And chid his truant youth with such a grace
As if he master'd there a double spirit
Of teaching and of learning instantly,
There did he pause: but let me tell the world,
If he outlive the envy of this day,
England did never owe so sweet a hope.

Or even more pleasantly, one chooses to recall his spontaneous
offer to lie hi$*hardcst for FalstafPs sake:

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace,
Til gild it with the happiest terms I have.

Perhaps it would have been better if Shakespeare had stinted
preparation, letting the conversion come through the stress
of present circumstance, almost indeed as it does come, when,